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ABSTRACT 

It is the role of schools and colleges to teach 
certain truths that can enhance the quality of one*s life in society. 
Yet often these truths are not learned at school because many 
students do not accept them as truths, because they are not actually 
included in the curriculum, or because they are mistaught. These 
truths revolve around eight concepts — truth, literacy, education, 
knowledge, citizenship, democracy, power, and ideals — and each one is 
built upon an assertion. They are: (1) There is a difference between 
scientific and religious truths; (2) Literacy should include not only 
baS7wS in skills and knowledge, but basics related to making 
judgments and taking action; (3) Both general and more specialized 
education are essential for successful coping; (4) Formal, abstract 
knowledge and pract ^il knowledge are not incompatible, but are 
integral to one anct jr; (5) Education for citizenship must encompass 
world-wide dimensions as well as the local components; (6) A 
democratic society requires dialogue and respect for others* 
opinions; (7) Power in a democracy must be exercised to enhance the 
well-being of all and not of a few; and (8) There are strengths and 
weaknesses in all systems of social ideals and their implementation. 
Cur:'culum development teams need to find ways of integrating these 
truths into the fabric of the curriculum. (DG) 
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Quite a number of persons In our American society have failed 
to learn eight truths which are Identified and discussed In this 
article. They are truths that educated persons, I am confident, 
agree are worthy of Inclusion In the educational programs of our 
schools and colleges. Yet, they are often not learned at school, 
either because many students do not come to accept them as truths, 
or because they are not actually Included In our programs, of If 
they are Included, because the meaning and significance of many 
of them are obscured or contradicted by the ways In which our 
programs are structured or taught. 

My contention Is that there are very unfortunate consequences 
for both Individuals and for the society as a whole when these 
truths are not learned. While our schools and colleges may not 
be the only places In which these truths should be affirmed, the 
failure of our educational Institutions to do so should be a mat- 
ter of concern since they remain the one locus capable of delib- 
erately providing the opportunity for all persons In the society 
to come to know them and to think about them. If these truths 
are omitted, down-played, or rendered Insignificant by our edu- 
cational Institutions, the overall quality of life In our society 
is diminished because persons will lack correct knowledge out of 
which to make their fullest contribution to the good of the larger 
society. 
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These eight truths are stated in the form of propositions or 
assertions that should be understood and accepted as a part of 
everyone's education. They are about matters that are frequently 
misinterpreted and, thus, in great need of being addressed and 
sorted out In our school programs: ideals, power, democracy, 
citizenship, l<nowledge, education, literacy, and truth. The at- 
tempt here will be to clarify the meaning of each of them and to 
argue the Importance of learning to l<now and to value an accurate 
Interpretation of each of them. If the truth embodied in each of 
these eight assertions remains at issue by the end of this article, 
the broader dilemma I wish to illuminate, that our educational sys- 
tems are sometimes ambivalent on these matters, will certainly be 
apparent. On the other hand. If these eight truths are recognized 
as desirable to be learned at school, educators will have to take 
responsibility for seeing that they are covered in our schools and 
colleges and for restructuring their educational programs when 
necessary to accommodate and to affirm them. 

The first assertion Is that there is a difference between 
scientific and religious truths . This Is something all 

students really need to come to know. This Is something which 
Is Ignored In large measure because we don't teach religion or 
religious truth In schools. Because of that, we also don't 
recognize sometimes that there is a very Important distinction 
between the kinds of things that science teaches and the kinds 
of things that go under the label of religion or faith. The 
rearon this is very significant right now, of course, is that 
we've not the controversy over evolution and creationism ws rocking 
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the schools once again. Many science teachers are not well equipped 
to argue tellingly about the role of science or to explain adequately 
the difference between scientific statements and religious statements, 
let alone defend the particular way that evolution Is being dealt 
with. I don't want to go Into this whole controversy, except to 
cite It as a reason why this basic Issue that I'm addressing Is one 
that I think we've got to deal with in a better way than we have. 
For example, we have no courses In most high schools, and certainly 
not In most elementary schools, that would go into examining the 
alternative ways of Icnowing that exist across disciplines, not just 
In science as a whole but even within the sciences, or In the arts 
and humanities disciplines, or In the more synthetic disciplines 
lll<e history, philosophy, and religion. We simply don't have any 
way of helping youngsters get some understanding that there are 
different ways of l<nowlng. Probably the same could be said of 
many colleges and universities because it's often assumed that 
students picit up or grasp the fact that there are different ways 
of l<nowlng by tal<ing a bunch of different courses and recognizing 
that they are different fields, but seldom does anybody offer an 
occasion by which students can study, in a systematic way, a l<lnd 
of overview of the alternative ways of l<nowlng and thereby get 
some clear idea of the distinctions among them. Where I do see 
this sometimes occurring, where It Is actually given some atten- 
tion, is in college philosophy departments where you may have a 
course in epi stemology , but, of course, very few people ever talce 
such a course. I don't wish to raise anyone's expectations that 
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I will offer solutions or recommendations concerning each of the 
eight problems I will be raising here; that Is not my Intent. I 
am sure, however, that If people recognize the need to address 
these problems, solutions will readily come to mind. One option, 
however, In this case, would be to offer an overview course In high 
schools or colleges In the ways of knowing of the various disciplines. 
I see this also essential for our teacher education programs so that 
teachers at least, if few others in the university, can study an 
overview of the various disciplines and can become schooled In the 
essential differences among them for the sake of being accurate In 
how they Interpret these matters to their pupils J 

The second point has to do with literacy, with what constitutes 
literacy. The assertion would be that literacy should encompass not 
only the basic skills (reading, wr 1 1 Ing, arl thmetic, etc.) and basic 
knowledge In various domains but also basics related to making Judg- 
ments and taking action . By this I mean acquiring minimum capabili- 
ties to act In the world, socially or politically or otherwise. I 
would think of literacy as Informed action, being able to do some- 
thing, not just being able to have minimum command of the language 
or of numbers. This has become an Important issue because of the 
back-to-basics movement where we tend to get relatively restricted 
In what we see defined as literacy. The public Is so much concerned 
with the level of the basic skills and often does not recognize that 
there Is more to being fully literate than the 3 R's. Our currl- 
culums need to convey a notion of literacy that Is much broader 
than the one the public frequently has or the one our currlculums 
often exhibit. 
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Two kinds of capabi 1 1 ties— cognitive literacy and expressive 
literacy-are needed If one Is to take Informed action. Cognitive 
literacy, In the sense of being able to take In stimuli and obtain 
understanding, Includes the basic tools of language, number, and 
visual and auditory apprehension. Its use is with print, TV, other 
media, people, so that one can read or understand something presented 
to one's senses. Expressive literacy, on the other hand, entails be- 
ing able to put forth to the world some statements, beliefs, or ac- 
tions which are Initiated from within a person. This kind of capacity 
Is not ordinarily defined as literacy, but It Is certainly among the 
basics. People need to be able to express themselves In writing. In 
speaking. In forms of action that represent an outward or expressive 
thrust, not just a taking In from the outside. Obviously, this broader 
conception of literacy Is not at the present time terribly popular. 
The more common conception Is one that results from the fairly nar- 
row view of literacy that schools have fostered by the programs they 
have offered. 

I would see the Issue partly In terms of the difference between 
skills only versus a liberating education. Literacy Involves, not 
Just skills, but making Judgments and choices on the basis of facts 
and knowledge, a view which the liberal education tradition has 
talked of a great deal. Somehow ''the basics" has gotten limited 
Just to skills and has left out this liberalizing dimension, which 
Is really needed If one Is to determine what to do with one's skills. 
The basics are acquired for a purpose, not Just for their own sake-- 
to live life as well as one can, to act In the world In ways that 
really cope with the realities out there. It Is not Just to be abl<2 
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to fill out a tax form or to write checks but to judge at the polls 
who one thinks is a better candidate, and to make a multitude of 
other kinds of judgments, that really makes an education of some 
value. This requires both cognitive and expressive literacy. Our 
schools sometimes leave the impression that education for these long- 
term goals, what I have called here education for informed action, 
has been Ignored In favor of the more short-range goals, the commonly 
accepted narrower forms of literacy. But one can have literate peo- 
ple. In terms of being able to read, write, and spell, who turn out 
to be absolutely Incompetent In coping with the realities of the 
world If there isn't something more In their education than just 
the ''basics.** Coping well even with television requires skills of 
visual literacy and of Interpretation far beyond mere mastery of the 
3 R's. Many graduates of our schools and colleges have not yet dis- 
covered the truth that literacy has to be broadly conceived, both 
cognitive and expressive In character, If It is to be functional. 
They can point to the educational programs that they were provided 
in school and say that this broader kind of literacy was not sought 
or demanded from them. No wonder their own conception of literacy 
may be somewhat narrow.^ 

The third point has to do with the Issue of depth versus per- 
spective, or specialization versus general education. The truth Is 
that a sound education Is not a matter of either one or the other; 
both general education and specialization are essential if persons 
are to cope successfully with personal > family, civic, and vocational 
decisions and actions. We need people who are knowledgeable and 
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competent In depth in some areas, but not to the exclusion of breadth 
or perspective on a broad scale. It Is very easy for curriculums to 
fall Into a specialty orientation, where someone tal<es a major In 
something and never sees anything else outside the speciality. It's 
the old issue In curriculum of general education versus specialty edu- 
cation, which on reflection has been recognized as a false or non- 
Issue, but which In practice often has come down to programs oriented 
more In just one direction or the other. In a curriculum design there 
has to be some way to formalize whatever balance one wishes to have 
between depth and breadth. 

Present curriculum Lrends seem to favor a tendency to foster the 
specialty orientation at the expense of education for breadth and per- 
spective—that Is, for understanding. Interpreting, and acting upon 
problems that do not fall exclusively within some realm of speciali- 
zation and that cannot be dealt with alone by a cadre of specialists 
without reference to the interests of a larger public. 

There are no doubt many explanations for this current trend to- 
ward speciality-dominated educational programs: high student Interest 
in marketable skills that will enable them to compete favorably In 
trying to earn their livelihoods, perhaps the Intellectual or practical 
attractions of centering early In a speciality and remaining In it for 
an extended period; general education offerings that may be weak or 
unattractively taught, causing students to shift allegiance toward 
other compelling programs of study. Whatever the reasons, gen- 
eral education Is not now receiving the attention or support that 
Its role In formal education would Indicate Is desirable. We need 
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to upgrade the role of general education without forfeiting the value 

3 

or quality of specialization. The task is not unrelated to the point 
made earlier about the scope of literacy and acquiring enough perspec- 
tive to take appropriate actions to cope with the conditions of or- 
dinary life. One has to 1 1 ve 1 i fe as wel 1 as command a speciality 
role within the social structure. Living is more than simply know- 
ing, doing, or being competent enough to earn a living; it entails 
finding meaning to one's life, facing experiences that all human be- 
ings face, and doing tho^se things with knowledge and intelligence. 
Currlculums, and the way students are allowed to pass through them, 
must therefore be transformed to demonstrate the value of balance 
between depth and breadth and the significance of learning in both 
realms .'^ 

A fourth point concerns the relative status given practical edu- 
cation and education in formal, abstract knowledge. The basic truth 
regarding this point, which is too infrequently picked up at school, 
is that there is no necessary Incompat I bi 1 1 ty between the dengnds 
of practical or vocational education and formal abstract conceptual 
education common to general or liberal education . We have so often 
built Into our currlculums a kind of bias against vocational educa- 
tion. People in other options will o^ten look down upon those who 
take vocational education. In other cases, the bias is the other 
way. Vocational students will often look down upon the college prep 
students or the liberal arts majors. The structure of our programs 
contributes to these attitudes. It reflects either a view that the 
two types of education are Incompatible or that each type Is appro- 
priate for certain persons headed In particular directions. Nothing 
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could be further from the truth. Everyone can benefit from, and there- 
fore should have In his/her education, some dimensions of each of these 
types. Every college prep student should have practical and vocational 
skills. Every vocational student should have access to knowledge that 
is abstract. In fact, real skill cannot be acquired apart from such 
knowledge. 

Abstract knowledge and practical knowledge can be thought of as 
Integral to one another, not as opposltes but rather as relatable. 
An Individual needs both kinds. Courses 6nd majors can include both 
kinds, inseparable rather than divisible, so that people do not have 
to choose between them. No longer would a person who started down 
one track find it inconvenient to switch tracks because of missed 
background, as is often the case now. Our programs and requirements 
can be structured to reflect the truth of these assertions, once the 
arguments In their favor are recognized as valid.^ 

While one can rather easily argue that vocational students 
really need math, chemistry, English, and so on, for their own pur- 
poses, to argue that college prep students need skill training and 
practical arts for their own ultimate benefit seems to some people 
a more difficult case to make. Perhaps It is less so when trying 
to argue their value for personal use than for vocational uses. 
Yet to argue in this way still assumes different tracks, different 
ultimate goals for two groups. And that Is to argue on the basis 
of a false dichotomy. What Is really being asserted here is that 
everyone, no matter what one's ability or destiny may be, needs both 
abstract and practical knowledge. Programs must require both. Of 
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course, the currlcular solution Is not to add the two types of pro- 
grams together and put everyone through both; time will not allow 
this nor Is that the way to Integrate the two forms of knowledge. 
A reconstructed program that admits the need of both types for all 
students Is what would have to be designed, and admittedly, this' 
program could take more years to cover than either of these separate 
divisions of study now takes. Some things could possibly be thrown 
out if they fail to be justified in the context of Integrating prac- 
tical and abstract learning. 

Both schools and colleges would come under the mandate of this 
kind of curricular reconstruction. We must find ways to reduce the 
number of both school or college graduates who are incompetent in 
certain practical affairs, and conversely, we must find ways to in- 
crease the number among those within trades, crafts, and technical 
programs who will also have a: their command i^seful abstract qr 
formal knowledge that prepares them beyond the, requi rements of 
minimum job performance. A really well educated person, to tie 
this point to the previous one about general and specialized edu- 
cation, must be one who is not handicapped by a lail^of ei ther 
practical or academic knowledge. The choices provided in our cur- 

riculums should not permit students to get the Impression that one 

6 

is more Important or more useful than the other. 

The fifth truth that should be learned at school concerns the 
real nature of being a citizen and taking responsibility as a citi- 
zen for social and civic issues and their resolution. Education 
for citizenship has frequently left the student with a rather 
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narrow Impression of what citizenship entails. A local, or at best 
a national, perspective Is often embedded In our studies of citizen- 
ship and In our citizenship training programs. In an Interdependent 
world such as ours, understanding c i t I zenshi p' In a local, state, or ^ 
national context alone Is really quite inadequate. Citizenship, and 
education for cl t>lzenshlp , I would assert, must be understood to en- 
compass Its world-wide dimensions as well as Its national, state , 
and local community aspects . 

We may be citizens of a particular town or nation, but we are 
also citizens of the world, and problems arise regularly that can- 
not be addressed nor solved without reference to the views and 
actions of persons outside our own borders. Nationalism or patriot- 
Ism, as linked to citizenship responsibilities, are, of course, not 
to be denied, but what one does or advocates in behalf of these 
ideals has to be seen in the larger context of world-wide realities. 
Our social and political concerns must recognize the social and 
political realities of the larger citizenry of the world. 

Some would say that we are not currently dealing very w,-*ll in 
our currlculums with education for roles as citizens of our own 
country or in our own communities, let alone for roles as world 
citizens; therefore, they say we should concentrate first on improv- 
ing the former, give it priority, and when this is in better order, 
then we can be concerned with education for global citizenship. 
This view overlooks the fact that there is an international dimen- 
sion to almost every local, state, or national issue, and that to 
i jnore this dimension is to see the problem Incompletely and perhaps 
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to devise remedies that simpy won't work. The facts of our global 
iPLerdependence are Inexorably being pressed In upon us by the com- 
munications media. We cannot live in this l<lnd of world without 
paying attention to international affairs and global realities, 
such as oil supplies/prices, clean air/water, economic resources, 
war and peace. To talk of citizenship in a way that does not recog- 
nize these kinds of global realities and the interdependencies among 
all levels of citizenship is simply not good enough. 

The basic issue then is what should be the role of the schools 
and their currlculums In presenting a broader, less parochial view 
of the responsibilities of citizenship. There are certainly some 
Implications for our social studies programs, regarding equipping 
people to participate effectively In each of these levels of citizen 
shlp.^ Beyond this, however, education for citizenship Implies 
transcending the familiar levels of citizen activity and giving 
attention to the cross-governmental, cross-national commonalities 
of Interests and concerns characteristic of all peoples of the 
world. Recognition that being a human being, like everybody else 
in the world is a hun«7( being, ' requl res us to give heed to matters 
that may not appear to be our own problems or high on our own list 
of priorities at the moment, but which stem from human concerns 
that we can recognize, were we in like circumstances, we would be 
concerned about (and we may already be In like circumstances but 
are as yet unaware of them). Education for being a human be^iro 




and for what one can do in the world seems to be at the heart of 
this whole Issue. It Is education of the kind that fosters Iden- 
tity with, empathy for, solidarity with other human beings, wherever 
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they may live, rather than a more narrow, more chauvinistic, more 

limited view from one's own temporal or geographical perspectives. 

The search for common human concerns and values is part of this l<lnd 

of education, and learning to thlnl< and to act In the interests of 

all, not Just In one's own personal self-intere-::, is at the core 

8 

of this l<lnd of citizenship education. 

The next assertion that I believe requires attention In our 
currlculums relates to the fundamental principles of democratic 
life. A democratic society requires dialogue, deliberation, fair 
treatment, respect for other's opinions, the weighting of ideas in 
terms of what Is the most Judicious, the most equitable choice among 
possible public actions . This sixth assertion might appear to be 
already given due attention In our currlculums. But If recent ten- 
dencies In our society (toward dogmatism, holding to one's own views 
uncompromisingly, being qulcl< to use the powers of government to im- 
pose one's own views upon others without benefit of much dialogue 
or critical assessment) are any Indication of what many people have 
learned at school about democracy, there Is considerable reason to 
suspect that the principles of democratic social and political life 
are not being taught or taught well, or If taught, are not being 
well learned and valued. (I disregard for purposes of this dis- 
cussion whether or not our society tends to reinforce these prin- 
ciples In actual practice or may tend to reinforce many of those 
attributes that are at odds with democratic principles.) It Is 
not that people should not hold or should not voice their strongly 
held convictions; the Incredible thing Is how people get the Idea 
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that they should not explore with others who differ with them on 
important public matters some reasonable decisions and actions that 
take respectful account of these differences of opinion. Inherent 
In democratic processes is the notion that, through deliberation, 
certain erroneous or ill-founded opinions will be altered In light 
of new views and arguments brought to bear on a subject by persons 
of differing perspectives, and that that notion Is a good one for 
all to adhere to because it gives rise to the possibility of agree- 
ments not previously foreseen. Fairer, more just, decisions and 
actions can thereby result. 

The basic task Is to deal with the concept of public decision- 
making as if It were constituted as a process of inquiry rather than 
as a matter of power or of winning for one's own viewpoint. That 
idea has perhaps been lost on a lot of people. If It was ever pre- 
sented or absorbed as part of our teaching about the democratic 
process. The Inquiry approach, considered In the context of public 
decision-making, requires a search for what constitutes the common 
good on the Issues being deliberated, identifying various alterna- 
tives and weighing the pros and cons on each, and niaklng judicious 
choices among them. It Is much easier to fall Into a kind evangeli- 
cal dogmatism (and we have seen a lot of that lately) In which a 
certain position Is accepted as right, and you run with it without 
benefit of debating It, without really being suspectlble to persua- 
sion by some alternative view, without recognition of Its possible 
flaws as well as Its obvious (to the holder) merits. Our democratic 
society may well rise or fall on whether or not we as a people are 
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wllllng to forego the pattern of "I'm going to assert my dogmatic 
position; you assert yours; If we come to ^nlows, that's tough," as 

/ 

opposed to our being willing to engage In^the more difficult dell- 

/' 

beratlon and compromise characteristic pf a truly democratic process. 

/ 

Exchanging views, listening to other people's arguments, debating 

/ 

/ 

what's really best In a given situation, and maybe even altering 

/ 

/ 

one's vlews--these are procedures ihat should replace what might 

/ 

be called unenlightened dogmatism. 

Even the concept of voting, cherished highly as an instrument 

/' 

of democracy, cannot replace/the necessary search for options worthy 

of being voted upon. Votlrtg presupposes public discourse over the 

/ 

Issues. The current breakdown of public Inquiry as to better and 

/ 

better options, as wc^ as the durth of public debate over the 
merits of any one o/ them, and the replacement of these by battles 
over candidate's /personal records, the lobbying of single-Issue 
special Intere^ PACs, the lust for winning elections or votes on 
partisan bills at any cost--all these are signs In our times that 
demonstrate the Inadequacy of our working concept of the democratic 
process . 

Revl tal Izatlon of a true concept of democracy must be under- 

9 

taken, and our schools and colleges surely have a role In this. 
Certain values underlie this necessary revl tal 1 zat 1 on : mutual 
respect, tolerance of one another's Ideas, a certain forebearance, 
refraining from putting someone down simply because their opinions 
differ from one's own, while not necessarily feeling compelled to 
give up one's own position, belief that through dialogue more 
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enllghtened and equitable choices can be made, the recovery of civil 
Ity In our public discourse Perhaps for the sake of these prin- 
ciples of democratic life, It Is not too much to expect the schools 
to teach and practice these and related values. 

Another truth about democracy that needs to be highlighted In 
our treatments of It In schools pertains to how power Is exercised 
In a democratic society. In any society, (democratic or otherwise), 
power can be assumed by anyone or any group that wishes to attempt 
to do so, subject only to countervailing power exercised by others.^ 
These contests of pow'jr, whether In politics, the economy, medicine, 
education, the mass media, or wherever, can become ruthless and un- 
productive, even sometlirfes violent, if they are not rule-governed 
contests. Such rules can be Imposed in a manner that Is either 
totalitarian or democratic. In the United States, at least with 
respect to governmental power, legislative power, as well as execu- 
tive and judicial power, are defined by rules within the U.S. Con- 
stitution, and those of the various states and municipalities, in 
what is Intended to be a non-totalitarian, democratic manner. That 
Is, the decisions are referred to the body-politic and to their 
elected representatives to be discharged in the fashion described 
In the previous section relating to my sixth assertion on the demo- 
cratic process. At times the American people may wonder whether 
this concept of governmental power, to be exercised on behalf of 
the common good and for the general welfare, has eroded In the face 
of pressures to acquire and to use governmental powers for less 
honorable, more selfish purposes. Nevertheless, the basic rules 
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are there, appeals can be made to them, or the rules themselves can 
be Improved. 

We must also recognize that the exercise of power in many other 
domains of our society. In labor, business and Industry, education, 
health, etc., has gradually become somewhat more democratized; that 
Is, the exercise of power within each of these domains Is not con- 
sidered to be the exclusive right of those within each domain, but 
subject as well to the interests and Influence of people outside 
them who are affected by actions talcen regarding them. Rules under 
which there contests of power are governed are by no means as clear 
or fully developed as those within the sphere of formal governmental 
power, though some of them are established and monitored within the 
authority of government. Thus, there, is considerable possibility 
that power blocl<s operating In these non-governmental domains of 
society will function in chaotic, even exploitive fashion, rather 
than under democratic mandates to deliberate over alternative courses 
of action until reasonably satisfactory and equitable decisions are 
reached. Without rules to order these contests of power, there Is 

little hope that they will be conducted in full adherence to the 

12 

principles of the democratic process. 

What exactly do we teach about power In our democratic society? 
In our teaching about political and economic power I think we tend 
to give the impression that power is exercised for a particular do- 
main of our society by those within that domain, that It Is theirs 
to exercise freely with as little outside interference as possible 
(e.g., corporations exercising economic power, lawyers In the legal 
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domaln, doctors In the medical domain), A look at the way power 

operates In our society would suggest that our concept of power Is 

largely a matter of believing power is there to be grabbed and held 

under one^s control by any means possible against all challengers. ^ 

(Granted) some persons and groups do act more democratically than 

this at times.) The government Is seen as the arena in which all 

the power groups fight each other to win advantage, rather than the 

government being seen as the trustee of power, the citizens* voice, 

destined to allocate or delegate tt through laws and regulations so 

that no domain of society gains undue advantage, so that the common 

13 

good may be enhanced. 

The predominant view of power does not seem to be this latter 
one. My seventh assertion Is that we must learn that power In a 
democracy Is to be exercised In trust for the common good, to be 
controlled and allocated by rules and laws designed to enhance the 
well-being of all and not of the few . This view of power Is more 
In line with our Ideals of Justice and equity. To conceive of power 
In this way means that decisions In any particular domain of society 
must be made by duly authorized and constituted bodies concerned with 
the affairs of each of these various domains. They have to be struc- 
tured and institutionalized in accord with norms that repudiate power 
grabs by some segment of the domain at the expense or exclusion of 
other segments or of the society as a whole. More positively, they 
must be structured In accord with norms that sanction deliberation 
through reasoned arguments among differing Interests or perspectives 
until judicious and equitable decisions can be reached. This concept 
of power Is a more fitting one for a democratic society that honors 
the rule of law over against the arbitrary exercise of power. 
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It is a truth, my seventh, that I believe needs to be taught and 
learned at school . 

The eighth and final truth I think many people have failed to 
learn at school, and one that must be more adequately recognized and 
incorporated into our curriculums, is closely related to all the 
others already cited. It relates to the concept of our social ideals , 
their justification, and our treatment of them in our schools. I'll 
word this one explicitly In a moment, but first, some background. 

Just as power, democracy, citizenship, knowledge, education, 
literacy, and truth can be misconstrued by those who have been 
through our educational systems, so, too, can the idea of "the worthy" 
or "the preferable." Whatever the ideals of a society may be— whether 
they be in the realm of political systems (domocracy, totalitarianism), 
in the realm of economic systems (free enterprise capitalism, social- 
ism, communism), in the realm of social systems (open, class, feudal, 
militaristic), in the realm of religious systems (free, state con- 
trolled), in the realm of intellectual life (open access to knowledge 
and inquiry, expert authoritative guilds or sages, ideological con- 
formity), or in the realm of personal aspirations (fulfillment of 
Individual potential, subservience to communal expectations, equi- 
valent to that of the animal kingdom)--these social ideals reflect 
a people's historic societal preferences. Choices among options 
have been made and these choices have come to be lived with over 
time. They provide direction, goals, criteria for the evolution 
of a society. They represent collective judgment about what Is 
most worthy in each of these realms. They have a long, and some- 
times complex, history of justification which each generation has 
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to come to know and to value. While not all persons may consider 
the same things worthy of their allegiance at any given time, there 
is sufficient subscription to these Ideals to move the society along 
in that direction rather than in some alternate direction* Insti- 
tutions are In place which support them and radical change comes 
about only very Infrequently, when major shifts in ideals occur 
throughout a large portion of the society or when institutions are 
thought to be no longer In line with the prevailing Ideals. 

Considerable ambivalence seems to exist In American society 
about teaching the ideals that are a part of our tradition. On 
the one hand, some people feel that our commitment to freedom of 
thought and conscience means that we must treat all options as 
viable and let the younger (and older) members of our society come 
to their own Judgments after open inquiry; others are quite willing 
to see the traditional ideals indoctrinated with little mention of 
any alternatives that the world may have Icnown or experienced. On 
the other hand, some people are convinced that there Is enough un- 
certainty about what our social ideals really are that they believe 
It would be quite difficult to teach them deliberately; others be- 
lieve they are clearly Identifiable and should be deliberately pre- 
sented as our society's preferred Ideals and explained and justified 
in the context of those not preferred by our society. 

The truth Is that acceptance of social ideals on the part of 
individuals can never be guaranteed by schooling. However, the 
schools' commitment to objective inquiry does not mean that all 
options have to be presented as equally valid In our society. 
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9ne needs to recognize that certain social ideals are characteris- 
tic of our society (I would say the first ones listed in the examples 
in each realm mentioned above) and that reasonable explanations and 
Justifications for their being preferred and for their being embedded 
in our Institutions do, in fact, exist and should be presented in 
school To ignore doing this represents an attitude of Indiffer- 
ence about what Individuals come to think about social ideals that 
borders on subscribing to social anarchy. If not outright subversion. 
Societal norms, widely If not universally held, are necessary for 
social cohesion and reasonably functional conduct of societal af- 
fairs. Consequently, we should not let a generation pass through 
the schools that does not learn what these norms are and why they 
have come to be held by our society. Those who may challenge these 
Ideals or who may come to espouse some others (though at liberty 
In our society to do so) should never be driven to these alterna- 
tives simply because they were not exposed to the prevailing norms 
or, probably more Importantly, to the arguments for adhering to 
them. Arguments do have impacts. 

I would argue, nonetheless, that there Is plenty of room to 
explore what these social ideals mean In concrete terms and what 
sorts of Institutional arrangements best suit the purposes and ac- 
tivities that these norms imply. Here, differences of opinion 
should be expected and much criticism of prevailing practices 
should be encouraged. These are but the necessary first steps to , 
creating a society that truly exemplifies Its ideals. Some re- 
evaluatlon, even of Its norms, Is desirable as circumstances change. 
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Exchanges over many of these Issues, during one's schooling as well 
as In other arenas of social discourse, Is to be considered healthy 
In our kind of dynamic society. Our problem Is to avoid closing 
off these debates as if the problems were somehow completely set- 
tled already. Rigid Interpretations of social Ideals and doctrin- 
aire adherence to particular formulas for Implementing them simply 
do not wash In a dynamic, democratic society. Conversely, In deal- 
Itig with the social Ideals that other societies j«y hold, different 
from our own, we «hould not be so absolutist In our rejection of 
their traditions. Institutional forms, and customs that we miss 
seeing the justifications they have developed, thus casting them 
in a role of unreasonable or evil (or enemy) societies. The truth 
is that there are strengths and weal<nesses In all systems of social 
Ideals and their Implementation, given the circumstances In which 
these societies have to operate, and that continued criticism and 
revision of them is necessary If they are to continue to be worthy 
of al leg lance . 

This Is my eighth assertion about what ought to be learned at 
school, and It strll<es at the heart of a lot that Is taught In 
schools on this topic. We neither have to treat our own system 
as so obviously of worth that It requires no special attention or 
rational explanation and Justification to the young, nor do we have 
to avoid reasonable criticisms or Ideas for Improvement of It as If 
there were no possible flaws to be found. When dealing with systems 
that do not share our social ideals and ways of trying to realize 
them, the same rule should apply: Identify their Ideals as they 
see them, locate their supporting arguments, and critique them In 
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terms of their Implementation and their circumstances. If there 
Is an idea in their system worthy of borrowing for ours, or In ours 
for them, so much the better. No more of this 'W are good--they 
are bad*' mentality; it only leads to self-delusion or to unneces- 
sary conflict. If we have handled the problem of social ideals in 
our schools unwisely or defensively. It is because we have miscon- 
strued their nature and purpose and, consequently, have not treated 
them appropriately In our teaching. We should not fear asserting 
the norms we embrace in our society nor examining them as we would 
any other concepts In school, by careful inquiry, analysis, and 
evaluation. The deliberative mode is better for this purpose than 
the dogmatic or adversarial modes. 

I conclude this discussion of eight truths that our society 
has failed to learn at school by making a plea that we examine 
our curriculums to see whether these truths are being taught or 
conveyed in any manner through the mechanisms of schooling. 
Where we do not find that we deal with them at all, or do not 
deal with them appropriately, assuming we have compelling reasons 
for wanting to do so, let us make an effort to rethink our pro- 
grams so that these truths can be made manifest. Curriculum de- 
velopment teams, especially, will need to discuss how to integrate 
these concerns into the fabric of the curriculum. School leaders 
and boards of education, of course, will have to sanction such In- 
clusions In the program. If these matters are not already clearly 
within the guidelines currently In effect. But, If they are, pro- 
gram designers and planners can get Immediately Into the technical 
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process of determining how to Incorporate the necessary structural 
or content changes Into t.ie current programs. 

There Is some urgency, In my view, for getting at the task. 
It revolves around the social consequences of failing to teach the 
truth, and the need society has for understanding truth, in the 
matters herein discussed. When religious and scientific assertions 
are not carefully distinguished (truth number one), we get Into 
long, unnecessary arguments over church-state issues that are 
really Issues over forms of truth and the state of knowledge or 
certainty Irt each. When we construe literacy (truth two) too nar- 
rowly, we get a percentage of people not able to make Judgments or 
act In society adequately despite having gone through our curri- 
culums. When we allow either general or specialized education to 
dominate our programs (three), we get graduates with Insufficient 
depth oi^ breadth, as the case may be, to deal with life In the 
slighted area, or to engage In discourse with others not similarly 
educated. When we allow either p^factical or abstract knowledge to 
dominate our programs (four), we get graduates who are crippled In- 
tellectually for tasks that require both kinds, which Is to say, 
for a large variety of life's tasks. When we conceive of citizen- 
ship education parochially (five), we get citizens who do not think 
and act with global realities or pervasive human aspirations in mind. 

When we consider democracy as a means of gaining advantage rather 

I 

than as a way of dlscoverlng^nititual ly advantageous courses of ac- 
tion (six), we get divisive. Intransigent, sometimes dysfunctional 
uses of the Instruments of democracy, and if not an Increase In 
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the attitude of cynicism, often a yielding to fascism. When we con- 
ceive of power as an absolute freedom rather than as obligation 
exercised under law (seven), we risk oppression, exploitation, or 
anarchy. And when we conceive of our social ideals and the ways 
we attempt to actualize them as being beyond criticism, rather than 
as preferred norms and processes capable of being changed or improved 
(eight), we risk falling into the trap of dogmatism, ideological de- 
fensiveness, and even overt conflict with those who differ on these 
matters. Surely, society has a stake in preventing the consequences 
of these incorrect views, and our schools an obligation to provide 
students with truths that correspond to reasonable norms of correct- 
ness in each of the eight areas I have discussed. 
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